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repose, and it was near sunset when our host invited us to visit
his gardens in the cool of the evening. I will take the oppor-
tunity of leading my readers over the whole of the Djowf, as
a general view will help better to understand what follows in
the narrative, besides offering much that will be in part new,
I should fancy, to the greater number.

This province is a sort of oasis, a large oval depression of
sixty or seventy miles long, by ten or twelve broad, lying between
the northern desert that separates it from Syria and Euphrates,
and the southern Nefood, or sandy waste, and interposed between
it and the nearest mountains of the central Aral >ian plateau, where
it first rises at Djebel Shomer. However, from its comparative
proximity to the latter, no less than from the character of its
climate and productions, it belongs hardly so much to Northern
as to Central Arabia, of which it is a kind of porch or vestibule.
If an equilateral triangle were to be drawn, having its base from
Damascus to Bagdad, the vertex would find itself pretty exactly
at the Djowf, which is thus at a nearly equal distance, south-east
and south-west, from the two localities just mentioned, while the
same cross-lines, if continued, will give at about the same inter-
vals of space in the opposite direction, Medinahon the one hand,
and Zulphah, the great commercial door of Eastern Nejed, on
the other. Djebel Shomer lies almost due south, and much
nearer than any other of the places above specified. Partly to
this central position, and partly to its own excavated form, the
province owes its appropriate name of Djowf, or " belly." The
"Gut," so familiar to Oxford men, is a case of analogous, and
not more courtly nomenclature.

The principal, or rather the only town of the district, all the
rest being mere hamlets, bears the name of the entire region.
It is composed of eight villages, once distinct, but which have in
process of time coalesced into one, and exchanged their separate
existence and name for that of Sool& or "quarter," of the common
borough. Of these Sooljs the principal is that belonging to the
family Haboob, and in which we were now lodged. Jt includes
the central castle already mentioned, and numbers about four
hundred houses. The other quarters, some larger,others smaller,
stretch up and down the valley, but are connected together by
their extensive gardens. The entire length of the town thus
formed, with the cultivation immediately annexed, is full four